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the electro-magnetic and the electrostatic units of electricity.
According to his electro-magnetic theory of light, this ratio
should be equal to the velocity of light. His method con-
sisted in comparing the attractions between two currents
flowing through wire coils, and the attraction or repulsion
between two electrically charged metal plates, and his result
was in satisfactory agreement with the theoretical prediction.
At home, in 8 Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington,
Maxwell measured the viscosity of gases, with his wife's
help, and extended his experiments on colour vision.
In spite of the magnitude and variety of his researches
during this period, Maxwell, unlike Faraday, did not
curtail his social life. He gave up the ground floor of his
house to his brother-in-law, who had a serious illness.
The shortage of space made it necessary for him to have his
meals in a very small back-room, where he often breakfasted
on his knees, because there was no place for another chair.
He frequently found time to nurse his brother-in-law.
He did most of his scientific work in the mornings,
except when he was entertaining friends. Then he gave up
the whole of his days to them, and worked in the night.
In the afternoons he rode in the park.
It is said that Maxwell's friendship with Faraday was
extended during his King's College days. But good
evidence that this personal contact was of profound influence
on science is not easily found. Maxwell's acquaintance
with Faraday's work seems to have come before his acquaint-
ance with the man, and he seems to have discovered its
implications without personal explanation from Faraday.
He was not a pupil of Faraday. He worked independently
and originally on Faraday's results, and his intellect was
mature before he met him.
In addition to his respect for the social duties of his life,
he also found much time for the cultivation of "Glenlair."
The magnitude of his genius is illustrated by the balance of
his life during his most fertile years. His scientific dis-
coveries were not accomplished at the expense of sociability.
He had no children, but owing to lack of information it is
difficult to say in what degree he sublimated his desire in